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THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 



necessary should be included as of major importance. 
... I think the physician should have had no less 
than fifty months of actual work in Latin, and should 
have read Cicero, Vergil and Horace. ... I believe 
that every physician should have devoted at least 
thirty-six months to Greek, and should have read 
Homer, the dramatists and Plato in the original. 
The Greeks were by far the most artistic and the most 
intellectual people the world has ever seen; their 
literature represented the highest development of 
ancient thought; and their language was a marvel- 
ously delicate and powerful instrument for the expres- 
sion of that thought. The study of that language 
and of the literature in the original, bringing us into 
intimate contact with the Greek mind, fulfills better 
than anything that has yet been devised the prime 
objects of education — information, mental culture, 
mental discipline, and the promotion of high ideals. 
There is, indeed, no greater training for the mind than 
is furnished by the study of the Greek language and 
the translation of Greek originals; and, the Bible 
and Shakespeare apart, there is no more potent means 
of mental culture and spiritual uplift than is furnished 
by Greek literature. The influence of Athens is as 
vital today as it was when Macaulay paid his glowing 
tribute. No educated man, least of all a medical 
man, should ever lose personal touch with the Clas- 
sics. . . . 

For my own part, I think it is of more importance 
for me as a physician to have read Euripides than to 
know the technique of the Wasserman reaction. I 
believe that it is of greater value to me professionally 
to have studied Greek than to know German. This 
opinion, old-fashioned, and, indeed, obsolete as it 
may seem, is based on a somewhat extended observa- 
tion of different educational systems for a good many 
years, during which I have seen the rise and fall of 
several fads and have acquired a realizing sense of 
what one most practical man meant when he said: 
"Prove [test] all things; hold fast to that which is 
good". I hold fast to Greek. 

With these words of Dr. Duane may be compared 
what was said at Ann Arbor, at the Symposium 
on the Value of Greek and Latin to the Medical Stu- 
dent: see The School Review 14. 389 S. (1906), and 
the volume entitled Latin and Greek in American 
Education, 83-98. For this volume, edited by Professor 
Kelsey, see The Classical Weekly 5. 89-90, 97-98. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The New York Latin Club held its final meeting 
for the year 1913-1914. in University Hall, Columbia 
University, on May 23 last. Professor Duane Reed 
Stuart, of Princeton University, was the speaker. 
He presented a very scholarly and interesting paper 
on Modem Criticism of the Donatus Life of Vergil, 
tracing in detail the origin of the various interpola- 
tions in the original Life and the progress of modern 
scepticism with respect to the authenticity and value 



of the original Life as a source of information concern- 
ing Vergil's life and career independent of the poet's 
own writings. At the conclusion of the address 
Professor McCrea, the President of the Club, expressed 
the pleasure of the members at the opportunity of 
hearing Professor Stuart, and Professor Knapp added 
graceful words of appreciation. The annual business 
meeting followed. A proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, which aims to make the retiring Presi- 
dent an ex officio member of the Executive Committee, 
was read, and, according to the rules, laid over to the 
next meeting. The following officers were then 
elected: President, Dr. William T. Vlyman, Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn; Treasurer, Dr. 
William F. Tibbetts, Curtis High School, New Brighton, 
Staten Island ; Censor, Miss Jane Gray Carter, Hunter 
College. 

Anna S. Jenkins, Censor. 



Mr. WiUiam Sloan, President of the W. and J. 
Sloan Company of New York, writes as follows: 

I believe that the slow processes of translation of 
the Classics (which in my opinion should be compulsory 
in the academic course for a B.A. degree) make good 
training for the boy who has chosen a business career. 
This is entirely aside from the advantage, which he will 
never enjoy again, of communing with the gods. 
The business man's day is prosaic; the men he meets 
are as a rule men of little or no schooling. The busi- 
ness principles he finds are not always in accord with 
his preconceived ideas of honesty; there isn't much 
art or poetry in it all; and, unless he has something 
to fall back upon, some background to his life and 
thought, some such continual source of quiet comfort 
and pleasure as a Classical education will afford him, 
life will be a very empty thing; while business cares 
and business successes will become such paramount 
issues with him that the man will be lost in his pur- 
suits. 

In the first chapter of Dr. Lyman Abbott's Reminis- 
cences, Which appeared in The Outlook, January 24 
last, page 177, occurs the following passage: 

My first remembrance of grammar is my study of 
the Latin grammar of a later date, which gave me, 
so far as I now can see, whatever knowledge I possess 
of the structure of language. It is perhaps for this 
reason that I regret to see Latin dropped out of any 
curriculum. The English language is a composite, 
and has no architectural structure such as characterizes 
the Latin. 

So writes Dr. John Grier Hibben, President of 
Princeton University. 

I am most thoroughly in favor of Classical studies, 
and my opinion is based not only upon my own experi- 
ence but upon the general history of education. 



